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OUR FAILURES IN MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 

One of the most hopeful signs with regard to that im- 
mensely important problem, the government of cities in this 
country, appears in the disposition to discuss the subject on 
a scientific basis. When any machinery goes wrong, 
whether in the body politic or in an electric motor, the first 
step to improvement is to find out why it goes wrong, and 
where the defect lies. A most important contribution to this 
end is the article of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the Novem- 
ber Forum. The purport of that article may be summed up 
in one sentence, 

"that the Americans pay for less efficient service in their large towns 
nearly five times as much as is paid in the case of a well-managed 
English municipality," 

and this proposition is illustrated by a comparison in detail 
of the expenditure of Birmingham and Boston. The causes 
of this difference must be sought either in the character of 
the voters or in the organization of the government. When 
Mr. Chamberlain observes that all the executive agents of 
administration are chosen for competency, and retained 
practically for life or good behavior, he merely gives a result 
of one or the other of the two causes mentioned. 

As Mr. Chamberlain says, ' ' We may at once dismiss the 
idea that the difference is to be attributed to a more liberal 
franchise." He states the population of Birmingham in 

1 89 1 as 430,000, and that of Boston in 1890 as 450,000. He 
gives the voters in Birmingham in 1891 as 88,000, those of 
Boston in 1890 being 73,000. The registration of Boston in 

1892 has reached 87,000. Mr. Chamberlain then adds ' ' The 
suffrage is as widely extended in Birmingham as in Boston, 
and the small rate payers are in an immense majority, and 
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can practically do as they like. ' ' He points out, moreover, 
that in English municipalities, no property qualification is 
required for members of council. Possibly the requirement 
of a fixed lodging on the part of the voter, even at so low a 
rental as $50 a year, may offer an advantage over the some- 
what loose methods of registration in this country, but this 
last is perhaps chargeable to defective organization. Any 
such advantage, however, ought to be more than offset by 
the Massachusetts requirement of ability to read and write, 
if it is properly enforced, and if it is not, there is again a 
fault of administration. Probably no American, who has 
had opportunities of comparison, will reject the assumption 
that the average of character and intelligence of the popula- 
tion of Boston is quite as high as in that of Birmingham. 

If the advantage of Birmingham does not lie with the 
people, how is it in the matter of organization ? According 
to the charter of 1838 the government of that city was vested 
in a mayor, sixteen aldermen, and forty-seven councillors. 
Their powers were at first greatly restricted, but under the 
acts of 1851 and 1862, all governing authorities except the 
Town Council were abolished, and the whole government of 
the city was placed in the hands of that body.* 

The aldermen, according to Mr. Chamberlain, who con- 
stitute one-third of the council, are elected by the remaining 
members. They sit and vote with the rest of the council 
and have no other privileges than that of being elected for 
six, instead of three years, and of escaping the cost and labor 
of a popular election. The ordinary councillors retire every 
three years, one-third going out each year. The council 
has the power of electing aldermen from the general body 
of citizens, but this right is very seldom exercised, (the 
euphemism sounds very amusing to an American) and they 
generally choose members from their own ranks, past or 
present. The mayor is elected for one year by the council, 
and not by the popular vote, but may be re-elected for any 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, Art., Birmingham. 
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number of similar terms. ' ' The office confers no statutory 
privileges except that of presiding over the deliberations of 
the council: but as the mayor can attend all the meetings 
of the committees, he may readily secure, if he is a man of 
energy and capacity, the confidence and support of the coun- 
cil and thus exercise a very important influence on its de- 
cisions and policy." Mr. Chamberlain evidently does not 
understand the American word ' ' lobbying ' ' which would 
be applied in this country to that form of influence by the 
mayor. "In the selection of candidates for the council, 
the practice of different localities varies greatly. In some it 
is conducted as a matter wholly apart from party politics; 
but in the majority, party considerations have a preponderat- 
ing weight in determining the choice. ' ' In other words, 
they are chosen as Liberals and Conservatives just as they 
are here as Republicans and Democrats. But Mr. Chamber- 
lain adds what is by no means true of the United States. 
"Whatever may be thought of the arguments for and 
against, it is certain that the efficiency of local institutions 
in Great Britain has not suffered owing to the prevailing 
influence of party motives. ' ' To complete the picture, it 
must be added that Birmingham has a full-blown caucus 
system, of which a description was given by Mr. W. T. 
Marriott in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1882. The 
chief promoter appears to have been Mr. Harris, ' ' a justice 
of the peace, and a man of great ability and respected by 
all who knew him. ' ' 

' ' Taking as their basis of operation the sixteen wards into which 
the borough is divided, they formed a committee in each ward and 
each of these committees elected thirty-five of their number to be 
members of a large general committee of 594. The average number 
in the Ward Committees is 125, and of the thirty-five selected, thirty 
are members of the General Committee alone, while five — two of whom 
must be the chairman and secretary of the Ward Committee — are not 
only members of the General Committee, but are also members of an 
Executive Committee of the association, which numbers 1 14. The 594 
of the General Committee are made up of the thirty-five members 
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selected from each of the sixteen wards, with thirty members nomi- 
nated by the executive and four ex officio members ; while the Execu- 
tive Committee of 114 is made up of the five members elected by each 
of the sixteen wards, together with thirty members selected by itself, 
and four officers of the General Committee. There is then another 
committee called a Management Sub-Committee, consisting of eleven 
members, seven of whom are chosen by the Executive Committee 
from their own number of 114, and the other four are officers of the 
General Committee. 

It was, and probably now is, the boast of the founders of the asso- 
ciation, that its basis was essentially popular and that the organization 
was merely a machine by means of which the populace could give 
articulate expression to their will ; and there is no doubt that the pri- 
mary Ward Committee of 125 members, or thereabouts, is elected at a 
public meeting of all the Liberals residing in the ward who choose to 
attend ; but here any pretence of consulting the vox populi Liberalis 
ends. To those who are accustomed to public meetings, called to- 
gether for the purpose of transacting business, this consultation of the 
people must appear little more than a pretence. Some few Liberals, 
who have a specific object in view, summon the meeting of Liberals 
in the district, and be the number that attend great or small, it is 
pretty certain that the majority are not prepared for action. The only 
people prepared will be those who have summoned the meeting, and 
they certainly will be ready with a proposal of names for the chair- 
manship and secretaryship of the committee and probably also with 
the names of a large number of the committee. The committee once 
appointed, the power of the people ceases altogether, and it is filtered 
through the 594 members of the General Committee and the 114 
members of the Executive Committee, till it solidifies in the hands of 
the Management Sub-Committee of eleven, the four most powerful 
members of which are probably the four officers of the General Com- 
mittee. If the president and secretary of the whole association are 
decently strong and able men and they work together, the chances 
are enormous that the whole power of this intricate organization will 
rest in their hands, and if the president is wealthy and ambitious as 
well, he will find it a most potent instrument for advancing his own 
ends." 

It may be safely said that this whole organization of the 
Birmingham Government is an exaggeration of the features 
which have had the worst effects in the United States, the 
absence of responsible executive power and the control of 
administration by numerous and irresponsible bodies of 
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politicians. Imagine Boston to be governed by a council of 
forty-seven men, or New York by one of twice or thrice that 
number, chosen for three years on party lines and by caucus 
methods like those described ; that this council was to in- 
crease its number by one-third chosen for six years from its 
own active or retiring members, and that the whole body 
was to choose yearly a mayor with no other functions but 
those of a presiding officer ; and that the whole of the city 
affairs, the employment of labor, the making of contracts 
and the appropriation and expenditure of money rested 
with the council and its committees. It must make the 
mouth of a Tammany chief water to think of such a simpli- 
fication of his labors and increase of the opportunities for 
plunder. 

Why does the system work better in England ? That is 
a question very difficult to answer. It may be because of 
the subservience of the lower to the higher classes so obvi- 
ous to every visitor. It may be because of the traditions of 
the higher classes, formed through two centuries of working 
together for the public good ; or because of the example of 
government by Parliament, so different from the local sys- 
tem or from anything in the United States. For one, the 
present writer believes that the vicious principles involved 
will overcome these or any other safeguards, and that it is 
only a question of time when the English cities have a taste of 
what New York has been through. And if that happens we 
shall have a fresh outcry against democracy and universal 
suffrage. It is but a few years since London was handed 
over to the County Council, formed on substantially the 
same principle as that of Birmingham. Already the accounts 
published by Sir John Lubbock and Lord Rosebery show 
which way things are tending. At this moment the coun- 
cil is considering the plan of giving up doing public work 
by private contract and of carrying on that work directly by 
its committees. We know well enough in this country 
what that means. 
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Be that as it may, it is certain that, with our different 
social conditions, we have nothing to learn from English 
methods of local government; and the same is true, for 
different reasons, of such cities as Paris and Berlin. We 
have got to work out the problem for ourselves, under the 
actual conditions which exist here. It is this which gives 
so much interest to the article, which follows that of Mr. 
Chamberlain, by Charles Francis Adams on the new charter 
of the city of Quincy, in Massachusetts. Before consider- 
ing this, however, it may be well to inquire what are the 
conditions under which we have to work. 

Our cities consist of a mass of population without any 
distinction of class as such. The units are politically, and, 
as far as politics goes, socially equal. Deference is a quality 
almost unknown. The laboring man thinks himself to be 
quite the equal of the millionaire, and, unless he looks to 
him for employment, is by no means disposed to give way 
to him. Culture and education of course exist, but they, 
as well as wealth, are the possession of individuals, and not 
of a caste bound and working together in public affairs. It 
is said that gunpowder thoroughly mixed with powdered 
glass will not explode on account of the isolation of the 
grains, and this forms a good illustration of the difficulty of 
getting our citizens to work together. The distinction of 
Republicans and Democrats, perfectly absurd as applied to 
cities, is yet at present the only means available to this end. 
The great majority of these units are fairly honest and 
respectable people, preferring right to wrong, at least where 
their interests are not directly involved, capable, more or 
less, of enthusiasm for purity and ability in character, and 
desirous, as an end, of that which is really their only 
interest, though they are a good deal at sea as to the means 
of obtaining it — good government, with economy and order. 
They are, moreover, probably more under feminine influ- 
ence, which distinctly emphasizes these tendencies, than 
any other people in the world. On the other hand, they are 
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very busy in providing for their families, and cannot give 
much time or attention to politics. They will make some 
degree of sacrifice from a sense of duty if they can see their 
way clear ; but if not, and more is demanded of them, they 
become apathetic, and it becomes constantly harder to get 
them to exert any influence. It is useless to upbraid them. 
The only sensible way is to accept the facts and make the 
best of them. 

Then there is a comparatively small minority, unscrupu- 
lous as to ends and violent as to means, looking upon 
politics as a trade, and studying all the arts of combination 
and discipline under the keen stimulus of self-interest. The 
whole experience of societies, which have contained any 
element of democracy, is that such a violent minority will 
lead or drive, in any direction they please, the disorganized 
majority, however great, in spite of themselves. That is 
the history of France from 1789 to this hour. It is quite 
too much, though by no means to the same extent, the 
history of the United States. It is the keynote of munici- 
pal politics throughout the country. The problem to be 
solved, therefore, is how to organize the majority, so that it 
will present a firm and unyielding front against the minority, 
and will exert a steady and uniform influence in favor of 
progress and reform. The first condition is that the ques- 
tions submitted to them shall be as definite and simple as 
possible ; not complex topics of police, street and school or 
financial management, tacked on to the Democratic and 
Republican parties, but questions which can be answered by 
simple Yes or No. In the next place, everything should 
be presented as far as possible from the moral side. The 
interest of each citizen in public affairs is so indirect and 
remote as compared with his own personal, that his sensi- 
bility is blunted in that direction. The feeling of right and 
wrong presents, as it were, a much more sensitive surface. 
Thirdly, Politics should be made, in direct reversal of our 
present methods, as far as possible a question of individuals. 
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The world always has been, and in spite of all our theories, 
and whether we like it or not, probably always will be, 
governed by men, the only alternative being whether by 
good or bad men. The embodiment of questions in men is 
the only way to combine the enthusiasm of those who 
understand the questions with the enthusiasm of those, 
many times more in number, who only understand the men. 
Instead of showing how our city charters violate these prin- 
ciples, though in a less degree than the English system, we 
will examine with a view to brevity the attempt made to 
apply them in the Quincy charter. It was provided that 
the mayor should be the only executive official elected at 
all, and he by general vote of the city, so that he might be 
the embodiment of the whole administration, and respon- 
sible for it. That he might be this, he was given the full 
power of appointment and removal of all subordinates 
except the school committee, as to whom even the radical 
framers of the charter shrank from encountering the popular 
prejudice. It was held that the separate election of officials, 
whether by popular vote or that of the council, is destruct- 
ive of all subordination, of all firm or efficient administra- 
tion, and of all personal responsibility. In fact, this con- 
clusion has become pretty firmly established in the cities 
throughout Massachusetts, though separate election of 
officials is still the curse of the State government. But the 
Quincy charter ran counter to another prejudice much more 
deeply rooted: the requirement of confirmation of the 
mayor's appointments by the council or aldermen. Almost 
all students of the principles of city government, and not- 
ably such men as Seth Low, John T. Hoffman and David 
Dudley Field, have pointed out that, instead of being a 
safeguard, it is almost fatal to the hope of good government, 
because it relieves both mayor and council of responsibility, 
and cuts off that criticism of one branch by the other which 
is the only efficient guide of public opinion. A notable 
improvement in the government of New York City may be 
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said to date from the Act of 1884, which gave to the mayor 
the full power of appointment, though that of removal, 
which seems to be necessary to make the other effective, 
was still jealously withheld. The Quincy charter gives 
both powers in full measure. Another object aimed at, 
though with some compromises, was to get rid of boards or 
commissions, as overriding the mayor and destroying that 
personal responsibility which was regarded as so important 
to public opinion. One man in every place, that man 
directly responsible to the mayor alone, and the mayor him- 
self to the people, at short intervals ; this was the guiding 
theory. To obviate the almost morbid dread of one-man 
power, it was provided that the mayor might be removed 
from office by a three-fourths vote of the council, and a new 
election ordered. The theory was developed by another 
provision wholly new in the practice of the country : that 
the heads of departments, as well as the mayor, should be 
required to be present at the sessions of the council, to 
explain the wants of administration and to give a public 
account of their stewardship in response to the questions 
of individual members. It was expected that in this way 
the strength or weakness of the mayor would be made clear 
to the popular apprehension, and that a better and improv- 
ing class of men would be chosen with a corresponding 
effect upon city affairs. 

It must be admitted, upon the evidence of leading citizens 
of Quincy, that the charter has thus far failed to accomplish 
its purpose ; that extravagance of expenditure, local jobbing 
and caucus politics are as rampant as in other cities in the 
State. Mr. Adams is led thereby to speak with scanty respect 
of the principles upon which it is based, or in fact of any 
principles or organization different from those which have so 
long prevailed. He believes in a more direct appeal to the 
people, which, it may be observed, was exactly the object of 
the charter, the only question being how to bring it about. 
He believes in minority representation and cumulative voting 
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with election of councilmen at large. As to the first point, 
it may be said that what we really need is majority represen- 
tation, which we certainly do not have now : as to the second, 
that it has been tried in England, with, I believe, very mod- 
erate success : and as to the third, that it has been tried in 
Massachusetts with the result that the candidates were by 
political trading assigned to the wards just as much as when 
they were elected by them. Mr. Adams charges further that 
the Quincy charter was an attempt to provide an automatic 
machine, which should govern of itself, leaving to the citizen 
only the trouble of voting. That seems to me, on the other 
hand, to be a description of the work of the Democratic and 
Republican machinery, the real object of the change being to 
enable the average citizen to see for himself the whole internal 
working of city administration, to form an independent judg- 
ment as to the men who manage it, and to combine his vote 
with those of other honest men, without being obliged to go 
through the mire of the caucus. Mr. Adams admits that 
the best men do not go into politics, and hints at compulsion 
as a possible remedy. It reminds one of the old adage, that 
you can lead a horse to the water, but you cannot make him 
drink. It would be rather hard to threaten a man with fine 
and imprisonment for refusing to take a share in the govern- 
ment of a city, and then to dismiss him with obloquy if it 
was not governed well. The reason why the best men are 
not in office is that at present there is no honor to be won, 
but more or less taint of reputation to be incurred. With 
the present diffusion of power and responsibility, no credit 
is to be had for good work, but an inevitable share of blame 
for bad. A sneer at politicians is the best a man can hope for 
who achieves any success by devoting himself to the public 
good. Probably there is no country in the world where so 
many men of independent leisure are prepared for hard 
work and sacrifice on behalf of the public, if only they can win 
thereby the respect and confidence and approbation of their 
fellow citizens. For that it is necessary that public work 
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should be so arranged that every man should get full credit 
for the good he does and be secure from blame for the evil 
which he does not do. That is a question of organization, 
and is what the Quincy charter aimed to accomplish. 

Why has it failed in this ? Not because the principles 
were unsound, but because the means adopted for enforcing 
them were inadequate. My own belief is that the difficulty 
lies under the head of finance. The following remarks from 
the London Weekly Times, of October 14, are just as applicable 
to the United States, the forty-four States and all our cities, 
with the possible exception of New York and Brooklyn, 
down to the smallest. 

" In Italy, as everywhere, everything ultimately resolves itself into 
a question of finance. The establishment of a budgetary equilibrium 
is the constant preoccupation of every Premier who is fit for the post, 
and the grand obstacle in his way is the Chamber of Deputies. In 
theory the guardians of the public purse and the vigilant critics of 
executive expenditure, the representatives of the people have become 
in practice the stubborn defenders of public extravagance and financial 
abuses. Each Deputy constitutes himself the guardian, not of the 
public purse, but of the interests of his locality and even of his indi- 
vidual supporters." 

Indeed, the case is much worse here, because the executive 
hardly has any power at all. The whole appropriation of 
money and the practical control of expenditure lie with the 
members of council and its committees, subject only to the 
feeble obstacle of the mayor's veto. Why is it, on the other 
hand, that the English national finance is incomparably the 
first in the world ? that for half a century there has been a 
gradual and steady reduction of debt and taxation and the 
annual budget balances within a quarter of one to one per 
cent? Simply because the whole subject is left to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and no member of Parliament ever 
proposes an expenditure or a tax. Why is it that while 
other nations are struggling in the meshes of protection, 
Great Britain alone never wavers a moment from her policy 
of free trade? Simply because no step toward a change 
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can be taken without the intervention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he represents and is responsible to the 
silent majority of the nation, standing far above the intrigues 
and lobbying of private interests. So long as the members 
of the Quincy Council can combine together to spend money 
as they please, they care very little what the mayor and his 
officials say or do. But if the charter provided that no 
money could be raised or spent except upon the proposal of the 
city treasurer, appointed by the mayor, himself elected by the 
people, the members of council would be obliged to turn their 
attention to these officials, and attack or defence would arouse 
and guide public opinion and raise the quality of men on both 
sides. A part of this result, as regards economy, has been 
obtained in New York and Brooklyn by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, which sends to the aldermen 
estimates which they can decrease but cannot increase. But 
the Board remains an impersonal body, out of sight of the 
people, its decisions, as well as motives, are never subjected 
to public discussion, and it has no responsibility for execu- 
tive administration. It is no instrument for stimulating and 
guiding that public opinion which is to be looked to as the 
final arbiter. 

Whether this view of finance is sound or not, it should 
not obscure the main point of the discussion, whether reform 
in city affairs is to be sought through improved machinery 
for bringing public opinion to bear, just as we should do with 
the force of steam or electricity, or whether we are to accept 
as final the methods which have come down to us in the last 
hundred years, and limit ourselves to manipulation of the 

methods of voting. 

Gamaliel Bradford. 

Boston. 
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